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used as equivalent to 'some thing' or 'some sort of thing,' when 
'thing' may be, apparently, any term or any relation. Thus using 
the word, I can readily assent to such expressions as this : There are 
many sorts of experience of which the cognitive sort is only one and 
one which can be confused with the others only to the detriment of 
all. But I must now add that the cognitive experience is of such 
a 'sort' that it enables us to tell what the others actually are when 
we ask the question about their sort. This question may not be 
asked and may not be answered. In that case no one sort of ex- 
perience is identified or distinguished. And what sort of an experi- 
ence would that be if not precisely what we should mean by an un- 
conscious experience? 2 

I do not know whether those philosophers who bear by choice or 
by imputation the name of pragmatists deny, as a rule, the tran- 
scendence of the cognitive experience as here defined. "When it is 
denied, I see no alternative but to assert that in the cognitive experi- 
ence all other experiences become altered. But if we must have 
cognitive experience in order to have science and philosophy, and 
cognitive experience alters things, why then it appears to me that 
science and philosophy will be hugged to the bosom of the absolute 
idealist as his legitimate offspring ! 

In the endeavor to escape from the barren consequences of the 
position that all experience is in its nature cognitive and cognitive 
only, or, in other words, that all things are 'states of consciousness,' 
there appears danger of running to the opposite extreme. That 
is why, as it seems to me, the revolt against absolutism fails to 
convince many who are by no means absolutists. We attempt to 
give an account of experience which will commend itself to thought. 
How can we succeed if we raise the suspicion that any account of 
experience for thought must necessarily be, not only partial and 
inadequate, but radically different from what experience is 1 Surely 
here is a point where discussion can not fail to be important and 
profitable. Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie : Eine erkenntnistheoretische 
Studie. Georg Simmel. Second, completely revised edition. Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot. 1905. Pp. x + 169. 

This meaty little book is a second edition only in name; its content and 
standpoint are utterly new. Historical realism, as the naive belief that 
2 That, I may remark, is why I dislike the word 'experience.' 'Uncon- 
scious experience ' looks so like a contradiction. 
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human records of the past show a 'one-to-one correspondence' to facts 'as 
they really were,' is refuted with all the weapons of a sociologist, psychol- 
ogist and metaphysician. The intensely pragmatical standpoint taken 
together with the most penetrating expose of the limits of humanistic 
absolutism make the book very useful to all those who are interested in the 
growth of the new philosophy. Its chief usefulness, however, lies in the 
warnings and good advice it gives to students of historical problems in 
general, although this very utility is seriously hampered by over-condensa- 
tion and extreme abstractness. 

There are three chapters, all excellent ; the first gives 'the inner condi- 
tions of historical research,' the second 'the historical laws,' and the last 
'the meaning of history.' I append a very brief outline of each. 

Chap. I : not only is historical knowledge known hy a subject, but it is 
knowledge of subjects, minds, personalities. This marks it off from all 
'natural' sciences and mathematics, which deal with generalities. The 
first inner condition under which history is possible is that there are such 
unique persons 'back of events. The second condition is that these per- 
sons have an individual lawfulness which can be studied just as well as 
physical lawfulness can be. Another condition is that social groups are 
likewise lawful unities in some sense, another that one person's state of 
mind, representations, feelings, desires, etc., can somehow be reproduced 
by another person (to wit, the historian), and yet distinguished all the 
time as belonging to the former 'properly.' Take away any one of these 
conditions, and history becomes impossible. They are, therefore, with 
reference to active historical thought, true categories whereby immediate 
'facts' are transformed and brought into a wholly new system. Simmel 
shows very clearly how each of these inner conditions is, in the barely 
logical sense, unprovable and, in the sense of natural science, barely con- 
jecturable. In reconstructing mere isolated facts we aim to get a view 
that is worth our while (p. 41). Even our conception of our own past is 
a recast made with the same pragmatical design. The transformation is 
best grasped by being compared with artistic renditions, which always cast 
a highly complicated idea (meaning) into terms of only one of the 'five 
senses.' In history we find some a priori chosen standpoint necessary in 
order to 'see' anything at all; even the projection into terms of a causal 
series is a selected way of looking at the data and not something 'given' 
in them. Simmel describes the whole procedure very happily as a shift- 
ing of emphasis (p. 42) ; but it is, of course, more than this. 

Chap. II : the laws of history must be fixed by the philosopher, not by 
the historian. The reason for this strange necessity lies in the unique 
concept of law found and used in historical study (p. 67). The only real 
state of affairs, — in the metaphysical sense ? — are the motions of the mini- 
mal parts and the laws ruling these same (p. 75). But history, following 
the natural tendency to think things much less complex than they are, 
deals with vast vague aggregates (church, state, overproduction, political 
corruption, capital and labor, etc.) as if these were true 'elements' standing 
in definite relations (active and static) to one another. A strict construc- 
tion must refuse to admit that such relations as historians have thus far 
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discovered are true laws ; how shall they be viewed then ? There are two 
ways whereby we may give them a positive significance : first, by treating 
them as relative values, approximations, anticipations; and secondly, by 
regarding the original syntheses, collective concepts, combinations, etc., 
into which the historian orders reality as unities which need no further 
analysis for the purpose of historical knowledge (p. 98). (Here, the 
'elements' of natural science are never reached because they belong to a 
totally different plane of thought.) Simmel brings up three typical cases 
to show that this latter standpoint is not only used but wholly justifiable ; 
history wants to know, for instance, how groups behave under certain con- 
ditions, how typical-social activities are related to one another, and what 
the rate of frequency or recurrence of certain typical acts, regardless of 
their individual causes, is. Each of these pieces of desired knowledge 
forces the use of special categories of synthesis. The justification for 
such categorical reconstructions lies primarily in the functional value of 
conjecture itself; and just here history reveals its kinship to philosophy, 
for both these ways of approaching the world have a value wholly inde- 
pendent of what may be concretely conjectured from time to time (p. 110). 
Chap. Ill : looking merely at what is recorded in history, we find two 
problems for the philosopher: first, history being a sum of empirical 
data, two queries arise — Has the whole of history its own special mean- 
ing? and: Is there a transcendental reality back of the data, and if 
so, what sort? Second, is the problem of the evaluation of the data by 
individual observers (pp. 114 f.) ? These two problems must be carefully 
distinguished, for teleological reflections on history are wholly different 
from worth-interpretations of specific historical data (for instance, the 
feeling of worth may well arise from something other than a transcend- 
ental aim). Simmel shows that the purely teleological problem is 
solvable in any way without affecting concrete historical interpretation, 
hence is always answered out of personal interests and grounds. At the 
same time the peculiar fact becomes evident that the less metaphysical 
significance we find in single events, the greater becomes our need to read 
such a meaning into the whole (p. 117). The problem of individual evalu- 
ation can be solved fully only by a careful analysis of non-theoretical 
(trans-theoretical) types of 'projection' or interpretation (p. 122). These 
have never yet been worked out as they should be. Philosophical interest 
centers in the primary trans-theoretical fact that a certain interest moti- 
vates all knowing and systematizing. But historical knowledge itself has 
its own primary interests ; first, the historical ' contents ' and, again, the 
values of such, the purely human attitudes and responses to such contents. 
These values are independent of the existence of their 'objects' (just as 
ethical values are, for instance), but there is at the same time an interest 
in things merely hecause they exist. And just this 'mere actuality' of 
things gives to the science of history its own deepest interest, which is 
naively expressed through the desire to reproduce things 'as they really 
happened' (p. 135). For all this, the breaking-up of the real world into 
systems such as the scientific and the historical ones is determined, not 
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by the reality or 'mere ideality" of things as such, but wholly by the specific 
interest of things, which is fundamentally irrelevant to being and not- 
being; the interest in existence is, Simmel says, within historical knowl- 
edge and not transcendent. 

Simmel uses two important illustrations to show how the methods of 
collating and fixing historical evidences and ordering facts depend upon 
trans-theoretical presuppositions; the prevalent notion of 'progress in 
history' and the economic-materialistic theory of social evolution are the 
cases in which the author shows his theory to hold good. 'Progress' is not 
an objective peculiarity existing apart from human evaluations, for ' the 
concept of value contains no general element applicable independent of 
subjective selective evaluation' (p. 146). The quasi-scientific assumption 
that mere changes as such are true progress is equally a matter of opinion 
backed up by no evidence. The assumption that the aim of cosmic activ- 
ity is unknowable, however, leaves us logically free to hold this opinion. 
And in fact such a transcendental goal is what is meant, and never merely 
the realization of a Golden Age in the course of events. Again, 'progress' 
presupposes the unity of the world, an identical ' world-ground ' ; but this 
can be shown to be merely a projection of the continuous, structural char- 
acter of our own experiences. Projection of this structure into the time- 
series yields the notion of Progress (p. 151). The second illustration, 
historical materialism, discloses the assumption that all social activity is 
a product of simple economic 'forces,' of which the truly causal one is 
hunger. This primacy of hunger is a creation of the theorist, who selects 
from a mass of equally 'given' interests and motives this one because of its 
universality. But universality does not imply causality; at most, it indi- 
cates a basis for systematizing facts. The hypothesis that one member 
of a group (of 'forces') can interpret the whole group involves, however, 
the belief that each member of this group can do the same (p. 154). His- 
torical Materialism errs then only when it claims to have found the real 
ground of things (events) instead of an adequate, special interpretation. 
As a philosophy, it fails utterly to account for the rise of conflict out of 
situations where, according to its own teachings, complete economic ad- 
justment is found. And its deepest presupposition is that mental proc- 
esses, types of thinking, feeling, acting, etc., are absolute constants 
throughout history and hence negligible factors (p. 160). 

In conclusion, Simmel denies the skeptical tendency of his pragmatical 
theory of history by indicating the strictly functional character of truth. 
The sought character of connections between elements drawn from imme- 
diate experience is eo ipso different from given connections, so that every 
demand made upon historical science to render a reprint of immediately 
given actuality, is out-and-out absurd. It is not an inability to reach the 
absolutely given, but rather a disinclination to be content with such a 
protoplasmic mass that makes history ' relativistic.' 

The main tendency of the book will not strike the American reader 
as new, however original it may be in the writer's own inner development. 
But its application to a sadly neglected field brings up a wealth of dis- 
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tinctly new facts which, if I see aright, can not fail to have a salutary 
effect upon the thinking of pragmatists and humanists. Above all, 
Simmel's treatment of the functional character of the a priori is deserving 
of praise. He avoids most successfully that lamentable confusion of as- 
sumption or postulate with hypothesis or arbitrary acceptance which marks 
many discussions of pragmatism. For him, 'it plays a dynamic role in 
our representational activity (one common view is that it appears as an 
explanation for something over which we reflect ... a real function . . . 
whose significance is not exhausted in the logical content of the concepts 
wherein it is later found expressible, but solely in its effectiveness in bring- 
ing into existence our world of knowledge' (p. 8). Whereas other prag- 
matists incline to view the a priori as a fact in ideal reconstruction of 
data. Simmel finds it present as a function of the data themselves. 

The weakest point in the book centers, in my opinion, about the view 
that ' the task of history is possible only in so far as, in some mode or 
another of psychical translocation, the willed deeds (of historical char- 
acters) are willed by the historian, the feelings felt by him, etc' (p. 29). 
This is an appeal to a sort of literal reproduction surprisingly like the 
naive ' one-to-one correspondence ' which Simmel is most concerned in 
refuting. The fundamental supposition back of such a reproduction is 
that we understand the mental attitude, feeling, intention, of another only 
in so far as we induce in ourselves a like state (perhaps much weaker or 
more fleeting, but still the same qualitatively). The extent to which this 
notion pervades current psychology needs no mention here, any more 
than does its utter absurdity. I fail to see why there must be a quali- 
tative correspondence between the thing known and the state of knowing 
it merely in the case of other persons' mental states. Why not be con- 
sistent and say that we must think of ourselves as yellow when we ' re- 
call ' a pumpkin ? Luckily, the particular way of proving the need of an 
escape from solipsism is immaterial in the present work; the greatest 
disaster the chosen way has worked is a negative one, Simmel having 
prudently refrained from explaining the details of ' objective projection.' 
He merely notes that 'certain combinations of ideas are accompanied by 
the feeling that they have typical validity independent of the momentary 
state of mind which realizes this inner relation of the ideas ' (p. 31). It 
need hardly be said that this explains nothing, merely stating a fact true 
of certain experiences, but never necessarily of certain meanings (' ex- 
perience ' means here any mental event). And when he comes to explain 
how men, particularly geniuses, reproduce things they have never ex- 
perienced in any way, Simmel is forced to drop the correspondence hy- 
pothesis and accept a purely psychophysical one, viz., of inherited dis- 
positions (p. 56 f.). It is only fair to note that he recognizes this to be 
perhaps merely a useful fiction or symbol (p. 61). Would it not be worth 
while to reconstruct the above three or four points from the standpoint 
of a wholly different psychology, which sees in the act of meaning-com- 
prehension absolutely no more necessary ' reproduction ' of the object in 
the subject than is found in the case of sensing light, tasting bitter, etc. ? 
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One other point I would like to raise for discussion. At the very 
outset Simmel states that it is an absolutely indispensable postulate of 
all historical research that there be unique personalities, as laws or prin- 
ciples of synthesis, ' back of ' the detailed facts immediately given (p. 21, 
etc.). Might I ask here whether personality, in the extreme sense used 
by Simmel, is a true category or, on the other hand, one of those group- 
unities which, as Simmel shows, it is the aim of history to study? In 
other words, would it not be possible to assume that the uniqueness is 
not a quality in the group of functions, but rather, as in physical objects, 
a temporal and spatial one? Is not personality the upper limit of the 
group-concept? The answer to this will determine to a large extent 
our philosophy of history. While fundamental in a philosophical sense, 
however, this problem can never seriously affect concrete historical inter- 
pretations nor yet modify the true postulates of historical science. One 
might, I think, differ from Simmel on this one point even without giving 
up allegiance to the excellent theory of history he has developed for us 
here. Personality may be a very useful hypothesis and yet no postulate. 

The real contribution made by the book is its keen and original 
analysis of the nature of laws scientific and historical. It has proved 
impossible to restate here at all fairly the nice dissections made. Indeed 
this same impossibility is evident throughout the entire review, for 
Simmel is the most fine-thinking, intensely theoretical of modern Ger- 
mans. The most unfavorable thing to be said of his latest work is that 
it is too compact and suggestive to make easy reading even for the pro- 
fessional metaphysician. In every other respect, however, it deserves un- 
stinted praise. Pity that its form virtually prevents it from being read 
extensively by historians and economists. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Berlin, Germany. 

Principia Ethica. George Edward Moore. Cambridge : The University 

Press. 1903. Pp. xxvii + 232. 

Mr. Moore's volume does not admit of simple characterization and 
classification. In its conception of the ethical problem it might seem 
the work of a young man removed from academic discussion and versed 
rather in histories of philosophy than in its history, yet in many of its 
acute criticisms and luminous statements it would seem the product of 
mature reflection and wide reading. The author writes at times with as 
much innocence as if no one had written before him and, again, with an 
exasperated animus born of long familiarity with trivial criticism. His 
discussion belongs upon the plane of modern thought, yet occasionally 
he indulges with delight in subtle and profitless distinctions worthy of 
traditional scholasticism. As a whole, it must be confessed that the book 
leaves the impression of much misdirected ingenuity due to an intellectual 
egotism that prevents the sympathetic appreciation of the work of others. 

The purpose of the book is to make clear the distinctness of the three 
great questions in ethics and to suggest the outlines of the answers to 
these. These questions are: (1) What is the meaning of the notion 



